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The history of teacher-education . . . shows the necessity for those 
who teach teachers to be men and women of the best minds, broad and 
generous education, scholarly habits and cultivated and attractive person 


alities. — Edgar Il’. Knight 


The teachers of tomorrow will constitute a group of public servants 
who will, at any one time, shape the lives of at least 30 million young 
people. The teacher who taps this source, who liberates human minds, 
justifies his education whatever the cost. — Paul Klapper 
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version to the ways of civilian life. — Lieutenant General Hugh A. Drum 


Our major objective is not more clever mastery of more complicated 


machinery. It is solving the problems of human relations among peopl 
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The Regents’ Plan for Institutes of Applied Arts and Sciences . . . 
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We must have the skills of hand and brain to shape this world to our 
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tenacity and directive moral insight, so that we derive from our world the 
abiding satisfactions that are the final purposes of education. — Beardsley 
Ruiml 
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CONVOCATION BRINGS TIMELY MESSAGES 


The role of education in the postwar 
world was presented by distinguished 
representatives of the armed forces, busi- 
ness and education at the 79th Convoca- 
tion of The University of the State of 
New York on October 19th in Chancel- 
lors Hall of the State Education Building 
at Albany. In the large audiences that 
attended each crowding the 
hall for the final meeting, and in the timely 
messages the speakers brought, this year’s 
Convocation set a high record. 

The educational problems of returning 
veterans, the needs of women now in the 
armed services and in industry, and the 
future of teacher education received par- 
ticular emphasis in Convocation ad- 
dresses. 


session, 


Morning Session 

Teacher education was the theme of the 
morning session in recognition of the cen- 
tennial of the establishment of the first 
state institution for the training of teach- 
ers, now the New York State College for 
Teachers at Albany. Speakers at this 
session were Dr Edgar W. Knight, pro- 
fessor of education at the University of 
North Carolina, and Dr Paul Klapper, 
president of Queens College. 

Chancellor Thomas J. Mangan opened 
the Convocation and introduced as the 
presiding officer, Regent William Leland 
Thompson, chairman of the Regents Con- 
vocation committee. President John N. 
Norwood of Alfred University pro- 
nounced the invocation. Before introduc- 
ing the speakers Regent Thompson gave 
a short history of University Convoca- 
tions. 


Tracing the growth of teacher educa- 
tion in his address on “A Century of 
Teacher Education,” Professor Knight 
drew lessons from the past for teacher 
education now and in the years ahead. 
In his account of the development of 
teacher education he pointed out that “ no 
American state has occupied a_ higher 
position of leadership in this important 
field and many of the trails in teacher 
education eventually lead back to New 
York.” 

Although the record in teacher educa- 
tion, when quantitatively viewed, he said 
is one of which we can well be proud, 
Professor Knight cited critical questions 
raised by earnest friends of education who 
desire to see the profession of teaching 
grow in dignity and excellence. Among 
the current tendencies in which friendly 
critics find warnings are: the heavy em- 
phasis upon the pedagogical and technical 
subjects in programs of teacher educa- 
tion; the apparent ease with which ad- 
vanced degrees in education are acquired ; 
the danger that professional education 
will extend itself in too many directions 
at the same time and weaken itself under 
the weight of assumed tasks; the appar- 
ent tendency toward a priestcraft in 
teacher education and the development of 
a pedagogical jargon peculiar to and 
understood only by the craft. 


He concluded : 

The record also shows that the schooling of 
our teachers has too often been looked upon as 
a smattering of learning and, certainly in re- 
cent years, superficial knowledge on or about 
many narrow things rather than a mastery of 
a few broad things and not often enough inter- 
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preted in terms of its possessor’s ability to 
think clearly and to see things through. Ap- 
parently, if the record of the past century can 
be relied upon, the only remedy for superficial 
education is an aroused public opinion that will 
demand proper education of the teachers and 
that they engage in developing among our people 
the ideals of intellectual honesty and thorough- 
ness, simplicity and sincerity. 

Discussing the selection and education 
of teachers of the future, President Klap- 
per in his address on “ Teacher Educa- 
tion — A Forward Look,” predicted im- 
proved methods in recruiting and training 
teachers. He saw teacher recruitment 
becoming a continuous and systematic 
selection of the best qualified persons for 
teaching, those “ whose qualities of mind 
and personality have been weighed and 
found rich in promise.” In return for 
higher standards, he said, there will 
be increased compensations — adequate 
salaries, fully protected tenure and pen- 
sion, sick leaves, sabbatical leaves and a 
voice in determining educational policy 
and programs. 
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The education for teaching, he believes, 
will be both general and _ professional, 
with a minimum of five years beyond 
secondary school and an added year of 
supervised apprenticeship. “ The record 
of apprenticeship and demonstrated 
capacity to meet the day’s challenge by 
youth,” rather than the completion of a 
set number of hours in prescribed courses, 
should be the determining factors in 
granting certification, he maintained. Fol- 
lowing certification, he declared, well- 
planned systematic in-service education 
provided by experienced teachers and 
supervisors is essential. 

Discussing then the training of those 
who will teach tomorrow's _ teachers, 
Doctor Klapper asserted that ** the Ameri- 
can Ph.D is a German importation long 
due for a thorough overhauling.” “ Our 
conception of the doctorate must undergo 
radical change,” he declared. “It must 
be widened and deepened. The degree 
must be reserved for those who have given 
evidence of scholarship that is mellow and 
productive.” 


Dr Paul Klapper 
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In concluding, President Klapper 
pointed out that the ranks of the teachers 
of tomorrow will include those who are 
prepared to face the challenging prob- 
lems of adult education and to enrich 
adult life vocationally and culturally. This 
will require, he said, “ teachers possessed 
of a deep insight into human behavior and 
educated for the specialized task of keep- 
ing democracy purposeful and intelligent.” 


Afternoon Session 


Vice Chancellor William J. Wallin 
presided at the afternoon session. Dr 
George D. Stoddard, Commissioner of 
Education, presented new presidents of 
higher institutions in New York State at 
this session. 

Speakers at the afternoon session were 
Dr Ray F. Harvey, professor of govern- 
ment at New York University and chief 
of the Research and Planning Division of 
the New York State Veterans Commis- 
sion, who read the address prepared by 
Lieutenant General Hugh A. Drum, 
chairman of the State Veterans Commis- 
sion; and Dr Dwayne Orton, director of 
education of the International Business 
Machines Corporation. 

War veterans must be provided with the 
kind of education and training which will 
permit them to assume their rightful place 
in society and must be helped and guided 
in finding this rightful place, General 
Drum’s address pointed out. 

“The reconversion of the veteran is 
just as important and complicated as is 
the reconversion of war plants,” said Gen- 
eral Drum, and on it society must be pre- 
pared to spend large sums of money. The 
magnitude of the problem facing New 
York State was set forth by the statement 
that New York must absorb 1,500,000 
veterans into its social life within the next 
few years. 

The veterans who will want further 
education were classified into two groups: 
those that. want a degree and those that 
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need vocational courses to prepare them- 
selves for professions, crafts or trades. 

Readjustment of college curriculums 
will be necessary, he said, to meet the 
needs of veterans. “A new emphasis 
should be placed on the art of teaching,” 
he said, “and all courses should be given 
meaning for 1950 or discontinued.” 

The universities and colleges were told 
that they can do much to aid programs 
for veterans seeking vocational training 
and apprentice training. The institutions 
can provide the training for the coun- 
selors, the training instructors and many 
of the courses. “ Much can be done in 
this important field through the joint ef- 
forts of management, colleges and 
unions,” the speaker declared. 

“The veteran must have preference,” 
the address concluded, “ not only because 
he is a veteran, but because the Nation, 
the State, the community and society have 
a stake —a big stake —in his ultimate 
and successful re-establishment in civilian 
life.” 

Doctor Orton declared that the 
Regents’ plan for a new system of state- 
supported institutes of applied arts and 
sciences is on the frontier of 20th century 
needs. Doctor Orton’s topic was “ The 
Regents’ Institute Plan and Postwar Edu- 
cational Frontiers.” 

In the development of this program 
he advised keeping in mind these funda- 
mental principles: 

We must clear our thinking of traditional 
prejudices such as the false division between 
vocational education and general education. 

The program must be realistically in harmony 
with the local region it serves and must be 
related to community needs. 

Most of us recognize the fact that the prac- 
tice of occupational training on this level is 
preponderantly a guidance problem. The core 
curriculum of the institute must be guidance- 
centered. 

Doctor Orton pointed out that the in- 
stitutes have a supreme opportunity to 
serve the needs of the people by becom- 
ing the center and service institutions for 
the people’s educational needs. 
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Dr Dwayne Orton 


Summing up, Doctor Orton said: 

The Regents’ Plan for Institutes of Applied 
Arts and Sciences is designed to meet the need 
for continued education and social custody of 
youth beyond the high school. It is a proven 
answer to the problem posed by the growing 
void between the twelfth year of formal pub- 
lic schooling and the opportunity to assume the 
obligations of independent schooling and the 
opportunity to assume the obligations of inde- 
pendent adulthood. The need for higher occu- 
pational education on the intermediate levels 
between the trades and the professions is recog- 
nized by the plan. The institutes’ opportunity 
to. infuse the occupational training with higher 
general education for social competency is a 
bulwark of democracy against the acids of 
fascism and communism. 

Beyond these worthy functions there is a 
great opportunity on a new frontier — the 
people’s institute—serving the needs of all 
the people for self-development. 

Commissioner Stoddard introduced the 
following new presidents: Dr John Cran- 
ford Adams, Hofstra College; Brother 
William Barnabas Cornelia, Iona College ; 
Brother Bonaventure Thomas, Manhattan 
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College; Mother M. Teresa, Marymount 
College; Dr Samuel Belkin, Rabbi Isaac 
Elchanan Theological Seminary and 
Yeshiva College; Dr Helen M. McKins- 
try, Russell Sage College; the Rev. Mark 
Kennedy, Siena College; Father William 
J. Mahoney, St John’s University; Dr 
Donnal V. Smith, State Teachers College 
at Cortland; Dr William J. Haggerty, 
State Teachers College at New Paltz; 
Dr Donald M. Tower, State Teachers 
College at Brockport. 

Not present but mentioned by Doctor 
Stoddard were: Edwin McNeill Poteat, 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School ; Sister 
Rose Agnes, Mount St Joseph Teachers 
College. 


Evening Session 

The evening session was addressed by 
Captain Dorothy C. Stratton, director of 
the Women’s Reserve of the U. S. Coast 
Guard Reserves (SPARS), and Dr 
3eardsley Ruml, treasurer of R. H. Macy 
& Co. and chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. Regent Owen 
D. Young presided. 

This session was preceded by an aca- 
demic procession in which the Regents, 
speakers, distinguished guests, including 
former Commissioners Frank P. Graves 
and Ernest E. Cole, and Department of- 
ficials participated. 

Discussing the topic, “ The Role of 
Women in Postwar United States,” Cap- 
tain Stratton exploded these “ hangovers 
from the thinking of yesterday”: 
“Woman’s place is in the home,” 
“Women should give up their jobs after 
the war is over,” “ Women can’t under- 
stand politics.” 

Refuting the first, Captain Stratton de- 
clared that homes are made by both men 
and women and require more than 
financial contributions from one or both to 
be successful. She pointed out further 
that some women have full-time jobs in 
their homes, some have part-time jobs in 
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their homes and many have homes in 
which by their earnings they support 
aged, dependent parents-or other rela- 
tives. 

As to the statement that women should 
give up their jobs when the war is over, 
the head of the SPARS declared that 
“the daily casualty lists impress upon us 
the fact that for many women the 
emergency has become permanent.” She 
pointed out that the number of women 
needing to work after the war will cer- 
tainly be greater, not less, than the 11 
million women employed before the war. 

“Tt is idle to talk about whether women 
will give up their jobs after the war,” she 
declared. ‘“* At least 13 million of us have 
She added: 

3ut work is not just a means of earning a 
living. It is an expression of belief in the 
society of which one is a part; it is learning 
about people, machinery, social organization; it 
is, in short, using one’s capacities for the com- 
mon good. We should think twice before we 
deny to any man or woman the opportunity to 
work. 


to work.” 


Discussing the question of how to build 
confidence in women’s ability to hold pub- 
lic office, Captain Stratton made these 
suggestions : 

One thing we can do is to encourage women 
to participate in activities on the community 
level. Many more of us must serve on school 
boards, hospital boards, church committees etc. 
in order that those who are best fitted for pub- 
lic service may gain the necessary experience 
and in order that the choice for positions of 
greater responsibility shall not be so limited as 
it now is. No woman deserves a place on a 
school board merely because she is a woman. 
She deserves it only if she can and will con- 
tribute to the work of the board. 

The schools can help in this program, 
she advised, by teaching boys and young 
men something of the achievements of 
women and by stopping discrimination 
against married women as teachers. 

“Our major objective,” she concluded, 
“is not more clever mastery of more com- 
plicated machinery. It is solving the 
problems of human _ relations 


among 
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Captain Dorothy C. Stratton 


people and among nations. To this end 
women can and must contribute. Our 
postwar world must be one in which men 
and women work together to achieve this 
goal.” 


“Personal Values through Education” 
was the topic chosen by Doctor Ruml for 
the final address of the Convocation. 

Doctor Ruml’s address aimed “to 
make explicit one of the deeper educa- 
tional values,” one that “ springs from a 
basic trait of human nature,” the central 
core of which is “ to be found in the com- 
mon experience of feeling at home.” He 
called this value “ homefulness,” and ex- 
plained it further in these words: 

The feeling of homefulness is by no means 
limited to the home strictly defined. Homeful- 
ness springs in part from an_ individual's 
awareness of his place in time. It is in no 
sense a metaphor to speak of homefulness as a 
value to be derived from our capacity to feel at 
home in our own nation. And if we can feel 
at home in our own nation it is not too much to 
believe that we can also feel at home in the 
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Dr Beardsley Ruml 


whole world, athough such homefulness is ex- 
perienced at the present time by very few of us 
indeed. And finally, it is certainly appropriate 
to speak of an individual being more or less at 
home in his universe. 

Since the individual can not be at home in a 
community or a country or a world which he 
does not know, education has a profound sig- 
nificance for homefulness. It is only through 
education that the worlds of any two of us are 
sufficiently alike so that we can have the pos- 
sibility of sharing the work and the pleasure of 
human society. The education that goes on 
inside the school is unified by a deliberate design 
for common education, and the public school is 
therefore our principal formal agency for giv- 
ing us a common world in which we live. 

Let us set high among educational purposes 
for the public schools, the building of a valid 
homefulness for each individual, homefulness 
among persons and things in time and in space. 
Such an objective is entirely consistent with 
most of the educational purposes that now de- 
termine our school programs. 

Feeling at home in our world is not enough. 
We must have the skills of hand and brain to 
shape this world to our own proper purposes. 
And having these skills, we must also have 
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energy, tenacity and directive moral insight, so 
that we derive from our world the abiding 
satisfactions that are the final purposes of edu- 
cation. 

Before closing the Convocation Chan- 
cellor Mangan paid tribute to the late 
former Governor Alfred E. Smith as a 
“great friend of education.” The Rey. 
Thomas Plassman, president of St Bona- 
venture’s College, pronounced the bene- 
diction. 

Following the evening session a re- 
ception was held in the Rotunda of the 
Education Building. Music for this was 
provided by the Potsdam State Teachers 
College Symphony Orchestra, which with 
the Phoenix Club of the Potsdam college 
furnished music at each Convocation ses- 
sion. 


a , 


SOCIAL SECURITY OFFICES 


The Social Security Board has an- 
nounced that it has prepared for school 
use material dealing with the Social 
Security Act. The board has also estab- 
lished field offices in Albany, Bingham- 
ton, Buffalo, Elmira, Glens Falls, Glov- 
ersville, Jamaica, Jamestown, Kingston, 
Newburgh, New Rochelle, Niagara Falls, 
Ogdensburg, Poughkeepsie, Rochester, 
Schenectady, Syracuse, Troy, Utica, 
Watertown, Yonkers, New York, Brook- 
lyn, Long Island and Staten Island, 
where the material for study of the Social 
Security Act may be obtained. 

The board has prepared an article en 
titled “ Social Security, A Subject for 
Classroom Study,” which gives a general 
picture of this field. Copies will be sent 
to schools upon request. 


———_()—_——- 


The Kenmore public schools have pub- 
lished the ninth anthology of original 
verse by Kenmore pupils in an attractive 
pamphlet entitled “ Flight.” The pamph- 
let includes verses written by children in 
grades 1 to 12. 
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Phoenix Club of State Teachers College at Potsdam 





POTSDAM MUSICIANS ENTERTAIN CONVOCATION 


Music was a feature of the Seventy- 
ninth Convocation of The University of 
the State of New York held on October 
19th in Chancellors Hall. At each ses- 
sion the playing of the Potsdam State 
Teachers College Symphony Orchestra 
and the singing of the Phoenix Club of 
the same college drew enthusiastic ap- 
plause from the audience and expressions 
of appreciation from the presiding officers. 


Sixty-nine students came from Potsdam 
to entertain the Convocation audiences. 
The orchestra is directed by Samuel 
Spurbeck and the Phoenix Club by Helen 
Hosmer. The performances by the Pots- 
dam students revealed a love of music 
and the development of their talents under 
skilled instruction to fit these young 
people as teachers of vocal and instru- 
mental music in the public schools. 





COMMISSIONER SUPPORTS LUNCH PROGRAM 


More attention to the nutrition of chil- 
dren in the past 15 years would have 
meant fewer selective service rejections 
during the war, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion George D. Stoddard told the State 
Education Department’s recent school 
lunch conference in Albany. “ Better 
teeth, better general physique, greater 
strength would have resulted,” he said. 
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“The antipathy of yesterday toward 
feeding children in school is today largely 
gone,” he added. “ People now see that 
improving children’s health, physical con- 
dition and social habits through lunches 
is not a radical doctrine.” 

“The school lunch and the midmorn- 
ing milk feeding are merely means to an 
end,” Assistant Commissioner Edwin R. 
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Van Kleeck declared. “ That end is bet- 
ter nutrition. But nutrition itself is 
merely a means to an end. That end is 
better health for boys and girls.” 

Doctor Van Kleeck, who directs the 
Department’s lunch program, said that 
upwards of 3000 New York State schools 
operated lunch or milk programs last 
year. More than 600 of the projects were 
federally aided, he said. Funds for super- 
vision are supplied by the State War 
Council. The cash subsidies are from the 
federal War Food Administration. New 
York State participates in a congressional 
appropriation of $50,000,000. ‘ 

“The public would be horrified if it 
knew what our supervisors had unearthed 
in certain sections of the Empire State —- 
the richest state in the world’s richest 
nation,” Doctor Van Kleeck told the 
teachers. ‘ They actually found children 
whose noonday meal consisted solely of 





bread sandwiches spread with lard. They 
found others whose only noon food was 
bread sandwiches with cold potato as 
filler. These are not common, but should 
they exist at all?” he asked. 

“ Children whose parents can afford to 
pay all or part of the cost of the lunch 
should be required to do so,’ Doctor Van 
Kleeck explained. “ Where a lunch costs 
15 or 18 cents and a family has four or 
five children in school, this can not always 
be afforded. That is where the federal 
subsidy serves.” 

Margaret E. Prentice, in charge of the 
program for the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics Education, emphasized that the 
lunch program is part of the total educa- 
tional program. “ The noon meal,” she 
said, “ should be about 40 per cent of the 
total daily food intake of the pupils. It 
is as much part of the school offering as is 
any subject of study.” 





SCHOOLS MOBILIZED TO FIGHT DELINQUENCY 


“Alert Schools Prevent Delinquency.” 

This was the theme of a conference 
sponsored by the State Education De- 
partment October 13th in Albany at 
which plans were made for mobilizing 
all the resources of the schools of the 
State to cooperate with other agencies in 
combating juvenile delinquency. 

The same theme is emphasized in a 
guide prepared by the Department’s com- 
mittee on juvenile delinquency and pub- 
lished for distribution to school people. 
The title of the publication is Schools 
Against Delinquency. 

The beginning of the present program 
goes back to a concern on the part of Gov- 
ernor Thomas E. Dewey regarding the 
rise in juvenile delinquency. He asked 


the heads of several state departments, 
including Education, Social Welfare, Cor- 
rection and Mental Hygiene, to meet 
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under the chairmanship of the Assistant 
Counsel to the Governor, L. E. Walsh, 
and to advise him regarding steps to be 
taken. In order to enable the Education 
Department to be fully prepared to work 
with this group Commissioner of Educa- 
tion George D. Stoddard appointed the 
following Department committee on de- 
linquency: Ethel L. Cornell, Research; 
Rita M. Cowan, Adult Education ; George 
E. Hutcherson, Guidance; Warren W. 
Knox, Secondary Education ; Caswell M. 
Miles, Health and Physical Education; 
Frederick J. Moffitt, Elementary Educa- 
tion; Ralph B. Spence, Research, chair- 
man. 

This committee prepared a preliminary 
summary of suggestions for schools which 
was distributed to superintendents and 
supervising principals last May. Out of 
this early work came the realization that 
the important thing was to locate at the 
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earliest possible moment the children who 
show signs of developing serious prob- 
lems later and to be certain that every- 
thing possible was done to help these 
children. 

To assist the committee in developing 
a program along these lines the Regents 
appointed a group of educators and lay- 
men. This advisory group included the 
following persons: Andrew C. Beam, 
district superintendent, Erie county; Jj. 
William Beckmann, school psychiatrist, 
New York City; James Beneway, presi- 
dent, New York State Community Serv- 
ice Council; Mrs Harold H. Bristol, vice 
president, State Congress of Parents and 
Teachers ; W. A. Clifford, executive secre- 
tary, New York State School Boards As- 
sociation; Herbert C. Clish, superin- 
tendent of schools, New Rochelle; Otto 
D. deHeus, chairman, Juvenile Aid Com- 
mittee, The American Legion, Depart- 
ment of New York; the Rev. John M. 
Duffy, superintendent, Catholic schools, 
Diocese of Rochester ; Mrs Rhea M. Eckel, 
chairman, education committee, Syracuse- 
Onondaga Planning Commission, execu- 
tive secretary, New York State Citizens’ 
Council for Durable Peace; Mrs Scotia 
Ballard Knouff, director, Mayor’s Com- 
mittee on Child Care, Buffalo; Gladys E. 
Newell, chairman, classroom teachers 
committee, New York State Teachers 
Association; Ernest G. Osborne, profes- 
sor of education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; R. J. Pulling, prin- 
cipal, Edison School, Schenectady ; John 
M. Sayles, president, New York State 
College for Teachers, Albany; Howard 
C. Seymour, director of guidance, 
Rochester ; Henry D. Shedd, judge, Mon- 
roe County Children’s Court, Rochester ; 
Lyndon H. Strough, principal, Niagara 
Falls High School ; Frederic M. Thrasher, 
professor of education, New York Uni- 
versity ; chairman, Action Committee for 
Delinquency Prevention; Henry Tomp- 
kins, chairman, community service com- 
mittee, Young Adult Civic Council, Bing- 
hamton; the Rev. Joseph B. Toomey, 
director, Diocesan Charities and Welfare, 
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Syracuse Diocese; Leo J. Yehle, judge, 
Onondaga County Children’s Court, 
Syracuse; Mary Yengo, president, Youth 
Council, Ithaca. 

To the conference on October 13th 
each school system in the State was in- 
vited to send a representative and a num- 
ber of other community groups were in- 
vited. The morning session dealt with 
some of the resources with which the 
schools could cooperate—welfare agencies, 
public and private, correction agencies, 
mental hygiene services, young adult 
groups. In the limited time available it 
was not possible to include many of the 
groups that are intimately related to the 
problem of behavior development and it is 
hoped that many schools will organize 
local conferences that can bring in all the 
agencies. 

In the afternoon session the delegates 
divided into three groups to discuss the 
specific problems of getting a program 
started in cities, in villages and in rural 
areas. In the evening session the broad 
nature of the problem of delinquency was 
presented by Frederick A. Moran, chair- 
man of the New York State Parole Board, 
and the program that the schools were 
undertaking was outlined by Commis- 
sioner Stoddard. 


Delinquency costs ten billion dollars 
annually in this country, or about five 
times the total cost of public education in 
the United States, said Commissioner 
Stoddard. The schools of the State have 
long been active in the attempt to develop 
character, good behavior and a stable ad- 
justment for childhood and youth, he 
pointed out, and is glad to join with other 
agencies in improving existing conditions. 

Stating that everybody agrees that the 
final force against delinquency comes from 
within, Doctor Stoddard concluded: “ It 
is our function as school people to 
strengthen the good drives within the in- 
dividual, to build character in its forma- 
tive stages. If schools, homes and com- 
munities do well by youth, we need have 
little fear of an ethical breakdown in later 
life.” 
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DEPARTMENT ADMINISTERS HISTORIC SITES 





(See Cover Picture) 


The jurisdiction and control of 27 
state-owned places of scientific and his- 
toric interest were transferred from the 
State Conservation Department to the 
State Education Department by chapter 
603 of the Laws of 1944. 


These properties have been acquired 
over a long period at public request to 
insure their continued existence and 
maintenance. It was felt that the admin- 
istration of these sites should be cor- 
related with the activities of the Educa- 
tion Department not alone as an aid to 
school-age children, but to _ historical 
societies and similar groups, to researcli- 
ers interested in the periods of history 
represented by them and to the local and 
traveling public. 


These properties are listed and briefly 
described below. Succeeding articles are 
planned to describe them in more detail 
and to outline plans for increasing their 
effectiveness. 


Philipse Manor House, in the heart 
of cosmopolitan Yonkers, is in strange 
contrast to its surroundings. It was built 
in 1682 by the Philipse family whose 
lands reached from the Croton river 
above Ossining southward along the east 
bank of the Hudson to the Spuytenduyvel 
at the nothern boundary of Manhattan 
island. The house contains a rare col- 
lection of portraits of the principal figures 
of the Colonial and Revolutionary periods. 


Washington’s Headquarters, near 
the center of Newburgh, is in truth a 
Colonial Dutch house; the home of Abra- 
ham Hasbrouck and of his grandson, 
Colonel Jonathan Hasbrouck of Revo- 
lutionary fame. It is actually of three 
periods, the original house dating from 
1725, with an addition in 1749 and an- 
other in 1770 to complete the building as 
Washington knew ‘it in 1782 while he 
resided there awaiting the final terms of 
peace. It is furnished in the period, and 


in an adjacent museum are many his- 
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torically valuable mementos of Washing- 
ton and his “ first lady.” 


Knox Headquarters is about four 
miles southwest of Newburgh. The 
original building is of frame construction 
and dates from 1734. The stone addi- 
tion which became the main house was 
built in 1782. During the period of the 
last Cantonment it was a social center for 
the Army located near-by at Temple Hill. 
The building is replete with hidden panels, 
an escape stairway with removable stag- 
gered treads, underground tunnels and 
the ruins of an old mill. 


Temple Hill Monument marks the 
site of a “temple” built by the Colonial 
troops while encamped here in 1782-83. 
It has long since disappeared. Adjacent, 
on other property, is one of the original 
log cabins used by the Army during this 
period. 


Clinton House, situated on Main 
street, Poughkeepsie, was. built about 
1770. Its interest centers around Gov- 
ernor Clinton, who used it as his residence 
at those periods during the Revolutionary 
War when Poughkeepsie was the capitol 
of the State. 


The Senate House in Kingston, a 
fieldstone and brick building, was built 
for a home by Colonel TenBroeck in 
1676. The first sessions of the State 
Legislature were held here in September- 
October 1777, following the convening 
of the first State Court by John Jay. 
They were driven out by the British who 
burned the town. Fortunately only the 
roof of this house was completely de- 
stroyed. Following the purchase of the 
property the State built, in fitting archi- 
tectural taste, a museum on the property. 
A feature display is the most complete 
collection of paintings of John Vanderlyn 
(1776-1852), a native of Kingston. 


Fort Crailo faces the Hudson river 
just ‘south of the business center of Rens- 
selaer. It is the old VanRensselaer manor 
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home which, despite additions and altera- 
tions, has survived the years following 
1642, a date cut into one of its foundation 
stones. Its fittings and furnishings pic- 
ture early Colonial life. Dr Richard 
Shuckburg, a British army surgeon, im- 
pressed with the motley appearance of his 
allied Colonial troops gathering there in 
1758, sat on the well curb and composed 
the scornfully descriptive verses of 
“Yankee Doodle" which they sang years 
later as they marched against the British. 

Schuyler Mansion, just south of Al- 
bany’s business district, is rightfully a be- 
loved patriotic shrine, for around it cling 
memories of its many guests; men fore- 
most in guiding the destiny of thirteen 
loosely knit Colonies in their formulative 
period. The British General Burgoyne 
knew its hospitality too, for he and his 
staff were brought here as “ captives’ to 
enjoy a magnanimous imprisonment while 
en route to England. The house and its 
furnishings bespeak this march of events. 

Bennington Battlefield is a preserve 
of some 173 acres, part of which is a 
parked area on the summit of a sightly 
hill. This was the location of the British 
forces under attack by General Stark. 
The preserve is about midway between 
North Hoosick and Bennington, Ver- 
mont, where a memorial of this battle is 
located. 

The Saratoga Battle Monument, at 
Schuylerville, completed in 1883, com- 
memorates the surrender of General Bur- 
goyne to General Gates on October 17, 
1777. The scene of the surrender is on 
the level ground below and a little to the 
northeast of the monument. This en- 
gagement is listed by Creasy as one of 
the 15 decisive battles of the world. 

Stark’s Knob, just north of Schuyler- 
ville, served well as the location of a bat- 
tery of artillery which, commanding 
a sweeping view of the Hudson, made 
possible the prevention of a retreat 
by Burgoyne’s army encamped just below. 
Geologically it is identified as the remains 
of a volcanic cone. 
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Lester Park, a reservation of three 
acres a few miles northwest of Saratoga, 
encompasses a remarkable ledge of Cam- 
brian rock containing fossilized remains 
of Cryptozoon, a marine plant growing 
on the floor of an ancient sea which once 
covered this area. 

Grant Cottage, atop Mount Mc- 
Gregor a few miles north of Saratoga, 
was chosen by General Grant as a quiet 
retreat and a place in which to write the 
last pages of his memoirs. Suffering 
acutely with cancer of the throat, he came 
to the cottage on June 16, 1885, and was 
spared only until July 23d, when death 
released him. An effort has been made 
to preserve not only the furniture and 
fixtures which surrounded him but to 
leave all as though undisturbed since that 
last day. 

Steinmetz Memorial is the site of the 
last home of C. P. Steinmetz at Schenec- 
tady, drawn here by the rapidly expand- 
ing activities of the General Electric 
Company, to which he was a valued con- 
sultant. From the simple frame building 
erected as a laboratory at the rear of his 
home came invaluable contributions to the 
field of high tension electrical transmis- 
sion. At the time the property was 
acquired by the State there remained but 
few of Doctor Steinmetz’s effects. It was 
therefore thought best to raze the build- 
ings and create a simple park beside the 
“ College Brook " he loved so well. This 
work is now in progress. 

Guy Park, located toward the west- 
ern outskirts of Amsterdam, was the home 
of Colonel Guy Johnson, son-in-law and 
nephew of the famous Sir William John- 
son, at whose death, in 1774, he suc- 
ceeded to the position of “ Indian Agent 
for the Crown.” Colonel Guy lived here 
from the day the house was finished, in 
1766, to a May day in 1775, when the 
mounting patriotism drove him and his 
family to the protection of the English 
at Montreal. He never again saw his 
home, nor did his wife, who died at 
Oswego, reach the haven at Montreal. 
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The Sir William Johnson Baronial 
Mansion at Johnstown was built by 
Sir William in 1762. The block house 
came later when he doubted his own 
ability to control his Indian “ wards.” He 
died there in 1774 with the rumblings of 
an approaching revolution in his ears. His 
son, Sir John, then occupied it until 1776, 
when a marching column of patriots sent 
him scurrying through an inhospitable 
forest to Canada. 

The Herkimer Homestead lies be- 
side the south bank of the Mohawk just 
east of Little Falls. It was truly the home 
of General Herkimer for he built it, dis- 
pensed from it a warm hospitality and died 
here from the effects of a leg wound re- 
ceived at Oriskany. Many of the gen- 
eral’s personal possessions are there, in- 
cluding the Bible he held in his lap as he 
died. 

Baron Steuben Memorial is a tract 
of some 50 acres located about four miles 
west of Remsen, a fraction of the 16,000- 
acre tract once owned by him. His simple 
log cabin has been reproduced by the 
State. In it are many items once the prop- 
erty of Steuben. Beside the cabin in the 
naturally wooded grove is the Steuben 
grave, marked by a simple pile of granite 
blocks fittingly inscribed. 

The Oriskany Battle fought August 
4, 1777, is commemorated by a. tall 
granite shaft erected on the battlefield. 
The site is on the south side of the Mo- 
hawk a few miles east of Rome. Origi- 
nally densely wooded, the British with 
their Indian allies found it a perfect set- 
ting in which to set an ambush for Gen- 
eral Herkimer’s farmer-soldiers. Fought 
man against man, it proved to be the 
bloodiest battle of the Revolution and 
turned back the British invasion down the 
Mohawk. 

The Lower Landing marks the spot 
where batteaux were hauled out of the 
Mohawk at normal water level on their 
journey westward through Oneida lake to 
Lake Ontario. During high water it was 
possible to approach somewhat nearer 
Fort Stanwix and Wood creek, which 
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was the first westward flowing stream 
used-in this journey for here is the water- 
shed between the Mohawk-Hudson and 
the St Lawrence systems. 

The Fort Stanwix Memorial is a plot 
of ground on which was located the south- 
east bastion of the fort. The location is 
in the heart of Rome’s business district. 
The fort itself, one of timbered earth- 
works, has long since disappeared, the 
prey of flood and fire. 

Fort Brewerton, at the western out- 
let of Oneida lake and but a few miles 
north of Syracuse, is a one-acre reserva- 
tion on which may be seen the star-shaped 
earthworks thrown up and palisaded by 
the English to protect their trade route 
from the Great Lakes to Albany via the 
Mohawk river against the French of 
Canada. 

Spy Island, located at the mouth of 
Little Salmon river on the shore of Lake 
Ontario six miles north of Mexico, is a 
memorial to the Revolutionary spy, Silas 
Town. It was Town who brought the 
information to Fort Stanwix of the ap- 
proach of St Leger’s British troops. 
Town made this island his home aiter 
the war and lived by hunting and trap- 
ping. He is buried here, the grave being 
marked by a granite shaft. 

Montcalm Park, although but two 
acres of fenced lawn, serves as a reminder 
of the days when England and France 
fought for a stake which proved to be the 
greater part of a continent, exceeding in 
importance and value the wildest dreams 
of the most optimistic statesmen of that 
time. The strategic location is a hilltop 
overlooking the mouth of the Oswego 
river and the small harbor which lies be- 
neath it. All water-borne travel destined 
for the Mohawk must have passed before 
its guns. 

Squaw Island lies off the nothern 
shore of Canandaigua lake. It holds a 
twofold interest. Here are found “ water 
biscuits,” a calcareous type of pebble built 
up by accumulations of lime due to the 
action of an alga or water plant that robs 
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the water of carbonic acid gas and de- 
posits lime as a chemical reaction. His- 
torically the island is reputed to have been 
a place of hiding for Indian women and 
children from the ravages of the Clinton- 
Sullivan expedition of 1779. 

The Sullivan Monument, located on 
the rolling hillsides overlooking the south 
end of Conesus lake, commemorates the 
skirmish of an advance scout of the 
Clinton-Sullivan expedition. Cut off in 
their retreat toward the main body of 
troops, the detachment was surrounded 
and some fifteen or more of its members 
were killed. Lieutenant Thomas Boyd 
and Sergeant Michael Parker were cap- 








tured here, carried about ten miles west- 
ward into the Indian country and killed 
at the Boyd-Parker Memorial. 


The Boyd-Parker Memorial is 
located about three miles southwest of 
Geneseo and consists of a parked area 
with appropriate descriptive markers. 
This is the scene of the torture and re- 
sultant death of Lieutenant Thomas Boyd 
and Sergeant Michael Parker who, acting 
as scouts for the Clinton-Sullivan expedi- 
tion, were captured by the Seneca Indians 
near the south end of Conesus lake. Ke- 
fusing to divulge military information, 
they were tortured in a vain effort to 
secure it. 





STATE MUSEUM DISPLAYS NEW EXHIBITS 


A number of exhibits in the New York 
State Museum have been altered recently. 
The unusually fine collection of Iroquois 
Wampum Belts, which have been stored 
in the building vaults during the war 
emergency, were returned to the displays 
about the middle of October. This col- 
lection, which is among the largest in the 
country, contains a number of historic 
Onondaga Wampum Belts, which have 
come to the Museum by virtue of the fact 
that The University of the State of New 
York was made the legal custodian for 
these documents almost 50 years ago. 

A new exhibit has been installed in 
Geology Hall, showing the origin and 
manufacture of magnesium. Through the 
courtesy of the Amco Magnesium Cor- 
poration at Wingdale, specimens were 
secured of dolomite, of ferrosilicon and 
of a block of magnesium, together with 
a photograph of the quarry from which 
the dolomite is secured. A miniature 
flow model in the exhibit illustrates the 
various steps by which magnesium is 
obtained from the raw dolomite. 

About the middle of October, on the 
occasion of the annual meeting of the 
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New York State Historical Association 
in Albany, a temporary display was in- 
stalled on the exhibit boards surrounding 
the rotunda of 24 photographs by John 
J. Vrooman, showing the majority of the 
27 scientific and historic sites which were 
transferred last spring from the State 
Conservation Department to the State 
Education Department. This exhibit will 
be on display for about six months. 


—— -()- -—- = 


EXPLAINS POSTWAR PLANS 


The Regents Plan for Postwar Educa- 
tion in the State of New York was ex- 
plained by Vice Chancellor William J. 
Wallin of the Board of Regents at the 
Convocation luncheon of Phi Delta 
Kappa, graduate education fraternity, in 
Albany on October 19th. 

Dr C. Currien Smith of the New York 
State College for Teachers at Albany was 
elected president of the chapter. He suc- 
ceeds Dr Edwin R. Van Kleeck, Assistant 
Commissioner for Instructional Super- 
vision. 
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Acceptance of a gift of $100,000, made 
by George Albert Brockway of Cortland 
for the erection of a unit for social and 
recreational facilities in the dormitory at 
the State Teachers College at Cortland 
was announced October 6th by the State 
Dormitory Authority. The announce- 
ment was made by Robert H. McCarthy 
of Troy, chairman of the Dormitory 
Authority, following a special meeting of 
the authority in Albany. 

The Dormitory Authority was created 
by chapter 524 of the Laws of 1944 and 
has power to acquire property, prepare 
plans for the construction of dormitories, 
construct dormitory buildings, maintain 
and operate such buildings and borrow 
money and issue bonds for the dormi- 
tories at state teacher education institu- 
tions. Under the statute the Dormitory 
Authority consists of the Commissioner 
of Education, Dr George D. Stoddard; 
the State Comptroller, Frank C. Moore, 
and six members appointed by the Board 
of Regents. The six members so ap- 
pointed are: Mr McCarthy, a member oi 
the board of visitors of the State College 
for Teachers at Albany; Edward H. 
Butler, Buffalo, board of visitors, State 
College for Teachers, Buffalo; Harold 
B. Johnson, Watertown, board of visitors, 
State Teachers College, Oswego; Judson 
Zimmer, Gloversville, board of visitors, 
State Teachers College, Geneseo; John 
M. Sayles, Albany, president, State Col- 
lege for Teachers, Albany; Charles W. 
Hunt, Oneonta, president, State Teachers 
College, Oneonta. Mr Johnson is vice 
chairman and President Sayles is secre- 
tary of the authority. 

Mr Brockway’s offer of $100,000 for 
the building at the Cortland State Teach- 
ers College was presented to the Dormi- 
tory Authority by Dr Donnal V. Smith, 
president of the college. In a letter to 


Doctor Smith, Mr Brockway explained 
that as soon as the gift is accepted the 
money will be deposited in a bank. It 
will be available for the erection of a 
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building as soon as materials are avail- 
able. The letter suggests that this build- 
ing be an integral part of the residence 
units proposed to the Dormitory Au- 
thority and be named for the donor. 

Acting upon this proposal, the Dormi- 
tory Authority accepted the generous gift 
with thanks and also expressed appreci- 
ation to President Smith. 

Mr Brockway is the retired president 
of the Brockway Motor Truck Corpora- 
tion of Cortland, which he organized. 
He has long been identified with philan- 
thropic enterprises in Cortland and 
elsewhere and has made generous contri- 
butions to civic and charitable agencies. 

In a letter of appreciation to Mr Brock- 


way, on behalf of the Dormitory 
Authority and of the State Education 
Department, Commissioner Stoddard 
said : 


On behalf of Mr Robert H. McCarthy, 
chairman of the Dormitory Authority, | 
take pleasure in transmitting to you the 
formal resolutions of the authority in ac- 
cepting your splendid gift of $100,000 to 
finance a unit providing social and recre- 
ational facilitiés as a part of the proposed 
dormitory at the New York State Teach- 
ers College at Cortland. The authority 
regards this action on your part as a fine 
illustration of public spirit. We are sure 
that it will enrich the lives of students 
coming to Cortland and that it will serve 
permanently as a mark of distinction for 
your name and family. 


-—-0-- ~ 


GIRL SCOUTS BOOKLET 


“ Girl Scouting and the Schools ”’ is the 
title of an attractive booklet published by 
Girl Scouts, Inc. Included are sections 
on how Girl Scouting helps to achieve 
school objectives, how the schools and the 
Girl Scouts can work together and how 
they have cooperated in a number of com- 
munities. School administrators may 
obtain free copies from Girl Scouts, Inc., 
155 East 44th street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Ways of participating in V-Day ob- 
servances for New York State schools 
have been outlined by Assistant Commis- 
sioner Edwin R. Van Kleeck. Serious, 
sober activities, prayers of thanksgiving 
for V-E Day and of intercession relative 
to the Pacific war, and recognition of the 
continued need for effort were advised. 

“ V-E Day will offer an almost unparal- 
leled potential learning experience for 
children and young people,” Doctor Van 
Kleeck said. “ But as the ‘E’ in V-E 
Day suggests, there is a long, tough ‘ pull ° 
ahead before victory comes in the Pacific. 
This point of view should be emphasized 
with pupils,” he added. He continued: 

Military leaders warn of the possibility 
that this time there may be no simultane- 
ous stoppage of hostilities in Europe such 
as there was on November 11, 1918. This 
situation could consequently make neces- 
sary no observance, should there be no 
one definite V-E Day. The hour of need 
will not have ended until after V-J Day. 

Doctor Van Kleeck emphasized that the 
ideas were only suggestions and each 
school would have to make its own deci- 
sions. He advised that student councils, 
faculty cabinets, boards of education, 
municipal authorities, parent-teacher or- 
ganizations, the local clergy, the leaders 
of local veteran and other patriotic or- 
ganizations, and others could be consulted 
in advance as to their views. 

“School observances should usually 
harmonize with community-wide planning 
for V-Day,” he added. Other suggestions 
were: 

While the keynote is — or ought to be 
— thankfulness for the victory, serious 
realization of the job ahead etc., there 
must be anticipated natural exultation, a 
sense of relief and a desire to give vigor- 
ous vocal expression. These and other 
human qualities should not be overlooked 
and can not be disregarded. 

Presumably many schools under certain 
circumstances will wish to hold special 
assemblies, even in schools where regular 
classes will not meet after the assembly. 
Such assemblies would doubtless usually 
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include the singing of the National An- 
them, the salute to the flag and oath of 
allegiance and possibly the singing of 
other songs, such as “ America.” Student- 
faculty-administrative groups planning 
such a program will doubtless wish to 
arrange themselves or through local coun- 
cils of churches (where all denominations 
are represented on such councils) to have 
appropriate prayers, both of thanksgiving 
for V-E Day and of intercession relative 
to the Pacific war. 

Remarks by a pupil, member of the 
faculty or other speakers will probably 
include such topics as: the meaning of the 
day, the tremendous cost in lives, the 
means of preventing a third World War, 
possible references to the first Armistice 
Day and reference to former pupils and 
alumni in the armed services, especially 
those who may have made the supreme 
sacrifice. 

In communities where there is danger 
of a lack of sobriety in community ob- 
servances — and perhaps in certain other 
communities — the local administration 
might discuss now with school boards the 
pros and cons of keeping open on the 
evening of V-E Day places of public as- 
semblage in some or all of the schools. 


Where this is done, the questions of 
proper supervision and suitable activities 
designed to permit young people to “ let 
off steam” in approvable ways could be 
dealt with in advance. Pupils should be 
advised to keep in mind the suffering 
undergone by so many men and women in 
the armed services, the trials ahead for 
those in other theaters of war and espe- 
cially the bereavement of the parents and 
relatives of many men and women who 
have died in service and the feelings of 
other adults and children whose relatives, 
although perhaps not killed in battle, have . 
been crippled and maimed. They should 
be reminded of the many still in prison 
camps and of the destitution and starva- 
tion being borne by millions of our allies. 

On V-E Day or some time thereafter 
you may wish to call the attention of 
pupils to the necessity for maintaining 
bond and stamp sales and to the numerous 
other ways in which pupils need to con- 
tribute to the war effort. 
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Mary L. Pitkin, Principal of Union-Endicott High School, Accepts from Sgt. Dallas W. Mets 
Painting of the “ Fighting Tiaress;’ Bought by Endicott Pupils’ War Savings 


ENDICOTT PUPILS’ SAVINGS BUY PLANES 


Nearly a half million dollars invested 
in war savings stamps and bonds is the 
total piled up by the Endicott schools in 
the 1943-44 school year to lead the State 
in per capita sales. 

Buying was brisk before the Buy-a- 
Plane campaign was inaugurated by the 
U. E. Tiger, official publication of the 
senior high school but, with the purchase 
of the first three P-39's, a landslide be- 
came an avalanche. Pupils made trips to 
the Bell plant at Niagara Falls for the 
christening of Endicott-bought planes and 
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their reports raised interest to an ever- 
increasing height. 

The Endicott system was the first in the 
country to receive word of its planes’ suc- 
cesses when broadcasts by Kate Smith 
and Lowell Thomas revealed that the 
“ Fighting Tigress,” named for the school 
magazine which was largely responsible 
for its purchase, had downed three Jap- 
anese planes in her initial combat. Letters 
from her pilot and crew chief in New 
Guinea gave Endicott pupils a feeling o/ 
a personal stake in the Pacific aerial war. 
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In August of this year Sergeant Dallas 
W. Metz of Huntington, Pa., recently re- 
turned from the Pacific, b. ought to Endi- 
cott an oil painting of the “ Fighting 
Tigress” in action. It is the work of 
another sergeant who set up his easel in 
a tent in New Guinea and worked on the 
picture in his spare time. Sergeant Metz, 
who was crew chief for the “ Tigress” 
during her 500 combat hours, reported 
that she was still flying when he left. 
School authorities give much credit for 
the system’s outstanding record to the co- 
operation which exists between the schools 
and the community at large. Interschool 
competition has been keen and the senior 
high school is hard pressed to maintain 
a lead. On several occasions the junior 
high schools have run ahead. Twice 
competition between the boys and girls of 
the senior high school was employed suc- 
cessfully to put a bond drive far ahead of 
the quota. In the first contest the boys 


won by slightly less than $1500 although 
the total sales soared well above the 
$50,000 mark. Interclass rivalry was 
brought into play in another drive. 

The real secret of Endicott’s success in 
selling stamps and bonds through the 
schools lies in the high weekly totals 
throughout the school year, school officials 
say. Although the national drives are 
oversubscribed by the pupils, the system 
prides itself primarily on the consistent 
buying during the intervals when no 
special promotion is in progress and on 
the high percentage of pupils participating 
regularly. Each school flies the Treas- 
ury’s minuteman flag for at least 90 per 
cent pupil and faculty participation. 
Monthly records of 100 per cent for 
pupils, teaching and maintenance staff of 
an Endicott school have been reached. 

The new year finds the Endicott 
system ready to better all previous 
records. 





SCHOOLS INVITE ALIENS 

The names of aliens in every com- 
munity in New York State as of July 
1944 are now available to local school 
systems upon application to the Bureau 
of Adult Education. The names have 
been made available by the Alien Regis- 
tration Division of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, upon condition 
that they be used by the public schools 
only for the purpose of inviting aliens to 
citizenship classes. Under no condition 
are they to be released to other organiza- 
tions. 

A number of school systems have ob- 
tained the names for their communities 
and have set up record systems for sys- 
tematic campaigns toward the elimination 
of alienage and illiteracy. The number 
of aliens in the State has been reduced by 
more than a fourth during the past four 
years, but the Bureau of Adult Educa- 
tion reports much remains to be done. 
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CURRICULUM EXTENSION 


The problem of needed extensions of 
high school curriculums has _ received 
careful study in the Division of Research 
during the past year. This study was 
originally planned to investigate the unmet 
needs of the young people who drop out 
before finishing high school. Later it was 
found that this was too narrow a limita- 
tion and the study was expanded to cover 
a review of the unmet needs of all persons 
terminating their education in the sec- 
ondary schools. During the past year the 
study was limited to three areas: Rock- 
land county, northern Westchester 
county and the Batavia area. 


The magnitude of the problem is em- 
phasized by the fact that approximately 
50 per cent of the young people fail to 
complete the high school program and 
leave the educational system without suit- 
able terminal courses. 
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GAVIT IS NAMED ACTING LIBRARIAN 


The Board of Regents at its October 
meeting in Albany approved the appoint- 
ment of Joseph Gavit as acting state 
librarian of the New York State Library. 
Mr Gavit, who is associate librarian, suc- 
ceeds Robert W. G. Vail, who resigned 
recently. In recommending the appoint- 
ment, Commissioner of Education George 
D. Stoddard said: 

Mr Gavit has given almost 50 years of de- 
voted service to the Library and is familiar not 
only with the collection of books and manu- 
scripts but also with the administrative or- 
ganization of the division. The appointment 
would not only give recognition to this out- 
standing service but also insure the normal 
functioning of the Library. 

The Regents made the following ap- 
pointments and reappointments to state 
advisory councils: 

Health and Physical Education Coun- 
cil: W. A. Clifford, Mount Vernon; Mrs 
Betty Hawley Donnelly, New York; Dr 
Arvie Eldred, Albany; Dr N. L. Engel- 
hardt, New York; Mrs Avery G. Pratt, 
Buffalo, each reappointed for a term of 
three years beginning October 1, 1944 

Elementary Education Council: Amy 
Bull Crist, Montgomery, district super- 
intendent of schools of the first super- 
visory district of Orange county, ap- 
pointed to succeed District Superintendent 
A. Winfield Trainor of West Leyden, for 
a term of five years beginning October 
1, 1944 

Secondary Education Council: Claude 
L. Kulp, superintendent of schools at 
Ithaca, appointed to succeed Superin- 
tendent Lee J. McEwan of Binghamton, 
for a term of five years beginning Oc- 
tober 1, 1944 

The following schools were admitted to 
the University as registered junior high 
schools: George Washington Junior High 
School, Endicott; Henry B. Endicott 
Junior High School, Endicott; Samuel 
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Huntington Junior High School, Jamaica; 
Willoughby Junior High School, Brook- 
lyn. 

The name of the Cooperstown High 
School was changed to Cooperstown Cen- 
tral School. 

The Regents sustained the action of 
Irwin Esmond, Director of the Division 
of Motion Pictures of the State Educa- 
tion Department, in refusing to license a 
motion picture entitled “ Going My Way, 
Mister?” 


— —-()- + 


TRIBUTE TO SMITH 


Resolutions of regret on the death of 
former Governor Alfred E. Smith and of 
appreciation for his services to education 
were adopted by the Board of Regents of 
The University of the State of New York 
at its regular meeting October 20th in 
Albany. Tribute to the former Governor 
was also paid at the closing session of the 
Seventy-ninth Convocation of the Uni- 
versity on October 19th by Chancellor 
Thomas J. Mangan. 


The Regents’ statement regarding the 
former Governor said: 


The Board of Regents records the death, on 
October 4, 1944, of Alfred Emanuel Smith, 
former Governor of the State of New York 
and Democratic candidate for the presidency of 
the United States. Governor Smith received 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws from The 
University of the State of New York on 
October 12, 1933. He had long been an active 
public leader ; he was a constant friend of good 
government. In the State of New York, he 
was noted for his broadminded and courageous 
support of public education. He envisaged for 
every child a cultural and vocational oppor- 
tunity, excelled in no other State. 

During his years of service, Governor Smith 
was honored by many universities, and in his 
retirement he achieved the stature of an elder 
statesman, close to the people and beloved by all. 

The Regents cherish his memory. 
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MANUAL GIVES DATA ON COLLEGES 


From the research studies in higher 
education has been developed a manual 
for the use of educational counselors on 
Opportunities for Higher Education in 
New York State. The manual contains 
information needed by counselors to assist 
war veterans, persons released from in- 
dustry and high school graduates in find- 
ing educational opportunities in New 
York State. Data are given regarding 
location of institutions, accreditation oi 
courses of study, student personnel serv- 
ices, fields in which final vocational 
preparation is offered, tuition and other 
fees, scholarships and student loans, liv- 
ing accommodations, facilities for physical 
education and institutional finances. A 


brief description of each institution is in- 
cluded. 

Part I pertaining to degree-granting 
institutions and junior colleges was pre- 
sented to the Association of Colleges and 
Universities of the State of New York at 
its annnal meeting in Albany on October 
18th by Associate Commissioner J. Hillis 
Miller. Part II pertaining to non-degree- 
granting institutions will probably be 
available by January 15th. Both parts 
will be distributed to counselors through- 
out the State and to organizations inter- 
ested in the guidance of veterans. Part I 
will be made available in the separation 
centers of the Army throughout the 
United States. 





COMMITTEE PLANS 


A committee on curriculums for the In- 
stitutes of Applied Arts and Sciences, ap- 
pointed by Commissioner of Education 
George D. Stoddard, is developing courses 
of study for the proposed new state in- 
stitutions. On the committee are: Dr J. 
Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner 
for Research, chairman; Dr John S. 
Allen, Director of Higher Education; Dr 
Hermann Cooper, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Teacher Education; Oakley 
Furney, Assistant Commissioner for Vo- 
cational Education; and Dr Edwin R. 
Van Kleeck, Assistant Commissioner for 
Instructional Supervision. 


The following persons have been named 
as technical consultants to the committee: 
Dr Mark Ellingson, president, Rochester 
Institute of Technology; Dr Lynn A. 
Emerson, assistant dean, College of En- 
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gineering, Cornell University; Dr Len- 
nox Grey, department of the teaching of 
English, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

To represent the interests of the New 
York City board of education in the de- 
velopment of the institute curriculums, 
Superintendent John E. Wade has named 
William A. Hamm and Morris E. Siegel. 
To represent the board of higher educa- 
tion Chairman Ordway Tead has named 
Joseph G. Cohen, head of the department 
of education and of the graduate work at 
Brooklyn College. 

The committee with consultants and 
advisers met in Albany October 26th to 
review the studies in progress and to 
formulate a tentative statement of prin- 
ciples for development of institute cur- 
riculums. 
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Widespread use of the Digest of Pro- 
posals for Improving Secondary Educa- 
tion, published by the State Education 
Department in 1942, has led to a revision 
of the publication. It will be reprinted 
for use early in 1945. The original edi- 
tion was compiled by the Office of Re- 
search with the assistance of the research 
committee on secondary education. 

During the past summer the data ob- 
tained by the use of the Digest in 41 
schools were analyzed and a report was 
prepared. A summary of the report was 
presented by Dr Philip A. Cowen of the 
Division of Research to the annual meet- 
ing of the New York State Association 
of District Superintendents at Syracuse 
October 9th. 

The report discloses a number of in- 
teresting reactions to the proposals. 
Despite the fact that the general tenor ol 
the Digest is considerably in advance of 
practices in many secondary schools, the 
school committees rejected only 15 of the 
650 proposals. In view of this high per- 
centage of agreement, it is concluded that 
many teachers and administrators are 
prepared to accept a more rapid tempo in 
the process of adapting schools to social 
needs. 

The committees reported a number of 
values that resulted from their work with 
the Digest. The discussions helped those 
participating to clarify many educational 
issues. In some schools the appointment 
of laymen to the committees contributed 
other points of view to the discussions 
and stimulated community interest in the 
objectives and methods of secondary edu- 
cation. Schools that used the Digest as a 
basis for teachers’ meetings indicate that 
it is an effective instrument in stimulating 
teachers, administrators and laymen to 
consider the issues and problems of sec- 
ondary education. 

As the title indicates, the Digest is a 
summary of the proposals for improving 
secondary education made by state ang 
national committees, commissions and 
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agencies during the decade preceding the 
second World War. For the busy ad- 
ministrator the Digest is a library of in- 
formation on secondary education in one 
volume. For schools that are looking to 
the future the Digest is an instrument for 
use in faculty meetings to guide discus- 
sion and the subjective evaluation of the 
school’s work. 


unt) 





REPORT TO COLLEGES 

The Division of Research has completed 
and distributed an individual set of maps 
and tables for each of the colleges and 
universities of the State based upon data 
gathered in the research studies in higher 
education. These maps and tables show 
for each institution the geographical dis- 
tribution of students, the location of insti- 
tutions of different types with respect to 
the concentration of persons of college 
age, the distribution of youth of college 
age not attending New York colleges and 
universities and the major subjects and 
vocational objectives of students in each 
institution compared with a group of 
similar institutions. 


——O 





HEALTH STUDY EXPANDED 


The pilot study of health and physical 
education which the Division of Research 
has been conducting is being expanded. 

Last spring a study of six schools was 
undertaken and with this experience as a 
base the work is now being extended to 
a carefully selected list of about 75 schools 
distributed throughout the State and hav- 
ing different types of school and program 
organization. Schools not included in the 
list selected for intensive study but desir- 
ing to obtain assistance from the survey 
will be furnished materials for a self- 
appraisal of their program in health and 
physical education before the school year 
is over. 
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Radio and Visual Aids 





BUREAU LISTS WAR FILM SOURCES 


Motion pictures showing battle action, 
pre-induction training and other war 
activities of the United States and the 
United Nations are available for school 
use from a number of agencies, the 
Bureau cf Radio and Visual Aids of the 
Department reports. 

The September 1944 issue of the 
BULLETIN TO THE ScHOoLs described a 
plan inaugurated by the State War Coun- 
cil for distributing 16-mm films on various 
phases of war activity. Additional sources 
of films are listed by the Bureau of Radio 
and Visual Aids as follows: 

Official fiims of the Navy, Marine 
Corps and Coast Guard may be obtained 
from: Officer in Charge, Special Events 
Section, Public Relations Office, 90 
Church street, New York City. In addi- 
tion to films showing typical activities of 
the services, there are several unusual 
films of battle action including “ War on 
the Seas” (Navy), “ With the Marines 
at Tarawa’ (Marine Corps) and “ Task 
Force’ (Coast Guard). A complete list 
of films and conditions of loan may be 
obtained from the address given above. 

The Army Service Forces have recently 
made available to schools a large number 
of films and film strips for pre-induction 
training. The topics treated are: Auto- 
motive Mechanics; Driver Education; 
Electricity ; Electrical Signal Communi- 
cation; Health, Sanitation and First Aid; 
Machines ; Map Reading; Military Drills; 
Orientation Films; Radio; Shop Work; 
Miscellaneous. Complete information 
may be secured from: The Commanding 
General, Second Service Command, Gov- 
ernors Island, New York 4, N. Y. 

The Office of War Information and the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
have made their films available through 
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a number of distributors in New York 
State, including both educational insti- 
tutions and commercial organizations. 
The catalogs issued by these agencies give 
complete lists of films together with the 
addresses of the distributors. A small 
service charge is authorized by the gov- 
ernment agencies. 

The Office of War Information, Bureau 
of Motion Pictures, Washington 25, 
D. C., will send its catalog, “‘ War Films 
for War Use,” on request. 

For “ The Other American Republics 
in Films” write to: The Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, 444 Madison 
avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

The United Nations are represented by 
many films relating to the war effort and 
also portraying the customs and home life 
of the people, their industries, arts and 
crafts and their geographic and historical 
backgrounds. An annotated catalog may 
be obtained from: United Nations Infor- 
mation Office, 610 Fifth avenue, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

Additional information on film sources 
is given in Circular 3, Sources of Infor- 
mation on Films for School Use (revised 
April 1944), compiled by the Bureau of 
Radio and Visual Aids, State Education 


Department, Albany 1, N. Y. 





Oo 


SUPERVISOR SPEAKS 


Dr Paul T. Williams, supervisor of 
visual education in the State Education 
Department, spoke at the semiannual 
meeting of the Dutchess County Histor- 
ical Society at Poughkeepsie on Octo- 
ber 21st. His subject was “ The Histor- 
ical Society — Its Relationship to School 
and Community.” 
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PRINCIPALS JOIN BOARD 


The New York State Association of 
Elementary Principals has been extended 
an invitation to become a member asso- 
ciation in the New York State Educa- 
tional Conference Board, according to Dr 
Clyde B. Moore, chairman of the Con- 
ference Board. 

Earle W. Nash, president of the New 
York State Association of Elementary 
Principals and principal of Andrew J. 
Townson School at Rochester, and 
Charles W. Joyce, secretary-treasurer of 
the association, are to represent the ele- 
mentary principals on the Conference 
Board. 

Plans for the annual conference of the 
elementary principals, to be held at Syra- 
cuse, December 26th, 27th and 28th are 
going forward. Dr George D. Stoddard, 
Commissioner of Education, and Dr Wil- 
liam E. Young, Director of the Division 
of Elementary Education, are scheduled 
to speak. The banquet speaker will be 
Zadebon Coeur, news analyst on WSYR, 
Syracuse, who has recently returned from 
an extended tour of the Pacific battle 
areas. 


NEW SUPERVISOR 


The Bureau of Child Development and 
Parent Education announces the appoint- 
ment of Anne Holdford as child care 
supervisor, succeeding Imogene Talcott, 
who resigned to become principal of an 
elementary school in Oregon. Miss Hold- 
ford has recently been supervisor in the 
New Jersey child care program and was 
formerly elementary school supervisor in 
the Bethlehem Central School District, 
Delmar. 
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PLAN YEAR’S WORK 


The Bureau of Child Development and 
Parent Education cooperated with the 
board members of the State Associations 
for Childhood Education and Nursery 
Education at the joint meetings held 
October 14th and 15th. Plans for the 
year’s work were discussed with par- 
ticular emphasis on legislation. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Creative Schools. Twenty-third yearbook, 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, 1201 16th st., N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. $2 


The yearbook describes newer practices in the 
areas of creative education. Articles by prin- 
cipals and teachers throughout the Nation de- 
scribe programs, methods and technics unique 
and original m character. Descriptions of un- 
usual programs in language arts, school news- 
papers, radio education, aviation education, 
school museums, rhythms and orchestras, assem- 
blies, school gardens, lunch programs, hand- 
work, clubs and the like are included. 

Contributors from New York State are Mrs 
Eunice Leonard Bishop, reading consultant in 
Schenectady, whose article “Airways to 
Progress” describes the development of the use 
of radio in education; Lulu E. McWilliams, 
teacher at State Teachers College, Geneseo, who 
writes on “ One Approach to Poetry Writing”; 
Nancy T. Spiegel, special group teacher, Pub- 
lic School 194, New York City, who discusses 
“Creative Work in the All-Day Neighborhood 
School.” 

An introduction to the subject of creative 
schools and creative education has been written 
by Dorris Lee and Lieutenant J. Murray Lee, 
U. S. N. R. The yearbook was developed 
under the leadership of Mata V. Bear, chair- 
man of the editorial committee, and Eva G 
Pinkston, executive secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals. 

The practices reviewed in the articles are 
somewhat original but are not intended as 
technics to be imitated. Their function is, 
rather, to stimulate readers to the discovery of 
new and different ideas of their own —to be- 
come. creative in their respective fields. 
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Rural Education 











DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS HONOR ORMSBY 


Wallace D. Ormsby, superintendent of 
schools of the fourth supervisory district 
of Erie county, was elected president of 
the New York State Association of Dis- 
trict Superintendents of Schools at the 
33d annual meeting of the association 
held October 9th—11th in Syracuse. Other 
officers elected are: first vice president, 
Arthur B. Chapman, Oswego county ; 
second vice president, Walter M. Ormsby, 
Suffolk county ; secretary, Mrs Amy Bull 
Crist, Orange county; treasurer, F. Karl 
Frohlich, Niagara county. The theme of 
the meeting was “ Attacking Our Prob- 
lems with a View to the Future.” 

In a resolution adopted by the associ- 
ation the district superintendents paid 
tribute to the late Alfred E. Smith and 
expressed “ profound sorrow in the pass- 
ing of this true friend of public educa- 
tion.” 

Other resolutions adopted at the meet- 
ing included : 

Pledging full cooperation in the war 
effort and to the continuance of the war 
savings program in the schools 

Opposing the extension of federal or 
state social security systems to include 
the New York State Teachers Retirement 
System 

Favoring federal aid to schools without 
federal control 

Favoring the extension of the federally 
sponsored school lunch program 

Urging revision of the state aid 
formula to correct existing inequalities 
and to make more aid available 

Recommending legislation to provide a 
minimum salary of $1500 a year for every 
teacher 

Urging enactment of a tenure law for 
teachers in nontenure areas 

Asking clerical assistance for district 
superintendents 

Seeking legislation increasing the sal- 
aries of district superintendents 
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Requesting that the expense money 
previously assigned to eliminated super- 
visory districts be added to the funds of 
the remaining districts 

Recommending that in centralizations 
involving districts with existing building 
debts provision be made through state aid 
quotas for the payment of building debts 
incurred prior to centralization 

Recommending that in the grading of 
Regents examinations consideration be 
given to the shortened period of prepara- 
tion caused by the closing of many schools 
due to the prevalence of poliomyelitis 

Urging the enactment of a simple and 
equitable state aid formula for pupil 
transportation 

Discontinuing the so-called district 
superintendents’ grade examinations 

Seeking legislation granting leaves of 
absence to district superintendents for 
professional improvement 

Indorsing the Regents plan for in- 
creased state scholarships for secondary 
school graduates 

Expressing appreciation to Eleanor A. 
Clancy, of the office of the Assistant Com- 
missioner for Instructional Supervision, 
for her services to the association 





‘0. 


ON SCHOOL BOARD 


Mrs Amy Bull Crist, district superin- 
tendent of schools of the first supervisory 
district of Orange county, has been ap- 
pointed by Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
to the board of trustees of the State 
Training School at Warwick. 





— —)-——— 


Members of Kappa Delta Pi are re- 
quested to attend the annual breakfast of 
Phi Delta Pi and Kappa Phi Kappa at the 
Hotel Onondaga, Syracuse, parlors B and 
C, December 28th at-8 a. m. 
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DEPARTMENT TRAINS 


For the past year the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad has been conducting a course 
of training in public relations for its 
employes in New York State, with the 
assistance of the Bureau of Industrial 
Service of the State Education Depart- 
ment. More than 1000 employes have 
participated in the training in New York 
State and many others have enrolled. 

The railroad regards this training as an 
important part of the program of postwar 
planning, feeling that, as a result of in- 
creased business, railroad employes are 
now meeting more- people than ever be- 
fore and consequently have an opportunity 
to develop many new friends for the rail- 
roads. 

Representatives of the personnel de- 
partments of the New York Central and 
the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
railroads recently made an arrangement 
through the United States Office of Edu- 
cation so that this training program will 
be available to railroad employes in the 
other 12 states through which these rail- 
roads operate. 

Arthur L. Mann, Chief of the Bureau 
of Industrial Service, who, with the as- 
sistance of 50 key New York Central 
employes at New York, developed the 
program, has familiarized representatives 
of the departments of education of the 
other 12 states with the material used. 
These state representatives will train key 
employes at various points on the railroad 
as conference leaders and these confer- 
ence leaders will conduct the public re- 
lations training among groups of em- 
ployes. 

The primary purpose of the course is 
to bring about a better understanding on 
the part of railroad employes as to how 
the public, both passengers and shippers, 
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RAILROAD EMPLOYES 


should be served in order that their good 
will may be developed and maintained. 
The course also demonstrates the value 
of the public’s good will to the employes 
in the way of security of employment and 
security of a fair wage standard. The 
training consumes a total of 12 hours, 
conducted in two-hour sessions — one 
night a week for six weeks. 





MODEL PLANE CONTEST 

New York State Exchange Clubs will 
cooperate with the State Education De- 
partment in the organization and promo- 
tion of a state-wide program of model 
aircraft construction for pupils in the pub- 
lic schools, it was recently announced. In 
explaining the offer of cooperation, Harry 
C. Copeland of Syracuse, chairman of the 
aviation committee of New York State 
Exchange Clubs, said that Exchange 
clubs have been interested in this work 
for the past decade and have been con- 
ducting model airplane contests for sev- 
eral years. They have organized clubs for 
boys and young men in Syracuse, Sidney, 
Olean, Binghamton, Hornell, Utica, Free- 
port, Poughkeepsie, White Plains, New 
Rochelle and many other communities 
where Exchange clubs are operating. 
. The State Education Department has 
recently published a course of study in- 
cluding plans for the construction of sev- 
eral different kinds of model aircraft suit- 
able for construction by pupils in ele- 
mentary, junior and senior high schools. 
This course of study is being distributed 
to all schools where an interest in aviation 
is expressed. 
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Two-year courses in home economics 
education are offered at the state agri- 
cultural and technical institutes located 
at Canton, Cobleskill, Delhi and Morris- 
ville. These technical institutes provide 
the only public education of noncollege 
grade in home economics in this State 
for high school graduates. 

The courses have two objectives: (1) 
to train for homemaking, (2) to train for 
wage-earning jobs that have their origin 
in homemaking. 

Training for homemaking is an im- 
portant part of the course offered. This 
phase of the training is concentrated in 
the first year since the work given also 
provides the basic principles in the train- 
ing for the wage-earning job. 

There are four major fields of training 
for wage-earning with the emphasis given 
in the second year. The one field offered 
in each of the four schools is food ad- 
ministration. In addition, Cobleskill 
offers training for child care, Delhi and 
Morrisville for practical nursing, and 
Canton clothing construction and design. 

Because of the great need for practical 
nurses, the course is now given in nine 
months. The first three months are spent 
in the technical institute and during the 
next six months the training and experi- 
ence are given in affiliated hospitals. The 
students spend the last two weeks at the 
technical institute. 

The institutes report that all graduates 
of these courses who want positions are 
easily placed. Some of the positions that 
they have accepted include: 

For the graduates in food administra- 
tion: assistant dietitian in hospitals; 
dietitian in restaurants, schools and sum- 
mer camps; cook manager in high school 
cafeterias ; manager and assistant manager 
in hospital cafeterias ; restaurants and tea- 
rooms ; cook, pastry cook and other spe- 
cial food workers; dining room hostess 
and supervisor 

For the graduates in child care: nurs- 
ery school assistant; assistant in chil- 
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dren’s homes; child’s nurse in private 
homes 

For the graduates in practical nursing : 
nursing in homes; assistant nurse in hos- 
pitals 

For the graduates in clothing construc- 
tion and design: dressmaker, factory 
supervisor 

To prepare girls for these positions 
special courses are offered at the schools 
during the year. In addition, the students 
have planned work experience during the 
summer following the first year. This is 
a carefully supervised part of the program 
which gives an opportunity for closely 
unifying the actual experience with the 
related study. During the second year 
all students spend a period of time in a 
position in the field of training. These 
centers are selected to provide a rich ex- 
perience and the work is well supervised 
by staff members. 

Throughout the entire period of train- 
ing there is a very close tie-up between 
the study and practice. In each school 
the feeding situation for the entire school 
serves as the practical training for the 
students. During the first year when the 
emphasis is upon homemaking, every 
student has an opportunity to live for a 
few weeks in a home management house. 

A nursery school is maintained at 
Cobleskill to provide an opportunity for 
the students to have their training in a 
real situation. The girls in the clothing 
course at Canton have a dress shop at the 
institute which provides an actual experi- 
ence. During their field work the stu- 
dents in this training have some experi- 
ence in a garment factory. 


———_()—— _ 


Jennie S. Graham became head of the 
department of retailing at the University 
of Buffalo on September 16th. For the 
past several years Miss Graham has been 
coordinator of distributive education for 
the Rochester board of education. 
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Bulletin Board Display of Services to Public by Jamestown Library 








EXHIBIT SHOWS SERVICES TO PUBLIC 


The James Prendergast Free Library in 
Jamestown found the bulletin board dis- 
play, The Library's Services to John 
Citizen, very successful when trying to 
secure more funds from the city council. 
The accompanying photograph shows 
what can be done with an ordinary table 
and wall bulletin board, such as most 
libraries use. 

A dark blue middle panel contrasted 
with yellow at the sides, with yellow stars 
and streamers of gift wrapping paper, 
stretched to give them a twist. Photo- 
graphs of the councilmen were clipped 
from the local newspaper. The two-toned 
letters were made by painting half of the 
white letters with blue poster color. 

Past services included renewals by tele- 
phone, reserves for new books, Saturday 
morning story hours and library open 12 
hours daily. Present services added tech- 
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nical books at high school for evening 
classes, library forum, visits to schools by 
children’s librarian, story hours weekly 
at child care centers, increased reference 
work with high school pupils and book 
deposits at fire stations. Future sugges- 
tions were young people’s room, branch 
library on the south side and eventually 
a new library. 


————{ »—_—- 


MISS MOSHIER HONORED 


L. Marion Moshier, supervisor of pub- 
lic libraries in the Division of Adult 
Education and Library Extension of the 
State Education Department, was elected 
president of the New York Library Asso- 
ciation at the recent meeting of the 
association in Rochester. 
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First Meeting of Merrick Library Discussion Group 


MERRICK LIBRARY SPONSORS FORUM 


“ We looked for all the world like one 
of the original town meeting groups of 
America,” reported Mrs Eveline MacFar- 
land, librarian of the Merrick Public 
Library, in describing the first meeting of 
the discussion group which the library is 
sponsoring. 

“ The library had little to offer by way 
of a meeting room,” she continued. “ Our 
building consisted of one large room 
heated by an old-fashioned stove around 
which we gathered. Those who attended 
the first session will never forget the 
cheerful and intimate atmosphere.” 


Decision to organize a discussion group 
was reached after the library staff of two 
persons had attended the East-West As- 
sociation book forums in New York City. 
The librarians believed the discussion 
group would vitalize the relationship be- 
tween the library and the reading public 
by providing an effective avenue of com- 
munication between the two and making 
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the library a dynamic part of the com- 
munity life. They saw opportunities of 
introducing timely books which the library 
usually has on its shelves and believed also 
that the library would gain much knowl- 
edge of its community's reading habits 
and tastes and the extent of its awareness 
of contemporary thought. A chairman 
was chosen who was experienced in such 
groups. The librarian served in an ad- 
visory capacity only. 

Mrs MacFarland sums up the first 
meeting in this way: 

Although our discussion group was experi- 
mental, its success was utopian. It kept alive 
a real and growing interest throughout the ses- 
sion. It was well attended. People left with a 
full satisfaction in that they had contributed. 
We learned that it evoked ideas about such 
groups which will have to be taken into con- 
sideration for the next session. We hope to 
learn and be guided by the ever-changing de- 
mands of an alert group which makes the 
library a part of its community life. 
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Librarians planning to meet the needs 
of returned veterans of the armed forces 
will be interested in the recently published 
discussion of the education, re-employment 
and rehabilitation of veterans by Colonel 
John N. Andrews, in charge of postwar 
activities at national headquarters of the 
Selective Service System. Entitled Oui- 
look for the Serviceman, this pamphlet 
(price 30 cents) constitutes a part of the 
proceedings of the third series of confer- 
ences of the Institute on Postwar Recon- 
struction held at New York University. 

As a background for planning library 
and other educationa! service to veterans, 
the author summarizes the opportunities 
awaiting men and women returning to 
civilian life. Those who do not care or 
qualify for further armed service, and who 
need hospitalization, rehabilitation and re- 
training will be provided with adequate 
facilities through the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration and the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Division of the Federal Security Agency. 
Those who desire further study in school, 
college or special training center, will find 
suitable opportunity through state and 
federal legislation. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SERVING VETERANS 





Re-employment opportunities compa- 
rable to prewar civilian pursuits will await 
many who took military leave for the 
duration. For those seeking employment, 
assistance will be available through the 
Veterans’ Employment Service of the 
United States Employment Service. In- 
formation as to pertinent resources of 
public libraries may well be made known 
to veterans whose orderly demobilization 
is already of concern to professionai 
librarians. 

Colonel Andrews reminds educators 
and others, such as librarians, who may 
be responsible for the development of an 
educational program that problems of vo- 
cational retraining and guidance of rela- 
tively mature veterans will probably 
occasion readjustments in instructional 
methods to meet individual needs and 
capacities. This may be necessary in 
order that suitable training may be pro- 
vided in accordance with available eco- 
nomic opportunities throughout the Na- 
tion. The facilities of libraries for 
self-instruction lend themselves to sig- 
nificant development in this direction. 





ARMY BOOKS SOUGHT FOR LIBRARIES 


A plan to salvage millions of Army 
camp library books and use them in start- 
ing rural public libraries has been pro- 
posed to the Surplus Property Adminis- 
tration and to Congress by Carl Vitz, 
president of the American Library As- 
sociation. 

With demobilization, many camps will 
be closed, and millions of books will be- 
come surplus property, even if one-fourth 
of the camps are continued. 

The proposal of the American Library 
Association is that the surplus books, 
articles of library equipment and other 
library materials be transferred to the 
states and territories, for the use of the 
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people without libraries or with very 
limited library facilities, as the best means 
of conserving the Government’s invest- 
ment in them. 

It is proposed that the books be al- 
lotted to the states by the United States 
Office of Education in proportion to each 
state’s rural population; that they be al- 
lotted to counties and groups of counties 
within the states by the official state 
library extension agencies; that some 
funds be appropriated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to assist in making the books im- 
mediately available to the people through 
organized libraries; and that there be no 
federal control of libraries. 
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Design for Winter Reading 





A LIST OF OUTSTANDING CURRENT BOOKS 


PREPARED BY THE BOOK INFORMATION SECTION, NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY, AND 
SUGGESTED FOR ADULT READING, FOR BOOK CLUBS OR STUDY CLUBS 


Fiction 

Banér, S. V. Latchstring out. Houghton. 
$2.75 

Bates, H. E. Fair stood the wind for France. 
(Atlantic Monthly Press bk) Little. $2.50 
Brown, H. P. M. A walk in the sun. Knopi. 
$2 

Burton, Miles. The shadow on the cliff. 
(Crime club) Doubleday. $2 

Carneiro, C. J. The bonfire; tr. from the 
Portuguese by Dudley Poore. Farrar. $2.75 

Carr, J. D. (Carr Dickson, Carter Dickson, 
pseuds.). Till death do us part. Harper. $2 

Christie, Agatha. Towards zero. Blakiston 
(Dodd distributors). $2 

Crane, Mrs Frances (Kirkwood). Th: 
amethyst spectacles. Random House. $2 

De La Roche, Mazo. The building of Jalna. 
(Atlantic Monthly Press bk) Little. $2.50 

Feuchtwanger, Lion. Simone; tr. by G. A. 
Hermann. Viking Press. $2.50 

Gabriel, G. W. I got a country; a novel of 
Alaska. Doubleday. $3 

Gaither, Mrs F. O. J. The red cock crows. 
Macmillan. $2.75 

Goudge, Elizabeth. Green Dolphin Street. 
Coward. $3 

Grossman, Vassilii. No beautiful nights; tr. 
from the Russian by Elizabeth Donnelly; 
adapted by Leo Lerman. Messner. $2.50 

Gunn, N. M. Man goes alone. Stewart. 
$2.50 

Hall, J. N. Lost island. (Atlantic Monthly 
Press bk) Little. $2 

Heberden, M. V. (Charles L. Leonard, 
pseud.). To what dread end. (Crime club) 
Doubleday. $2 

Hersey, J. R. A bell for Adano. Knopf. 
$2.50 

Hoellering, Franz. Furlough. Viking Press. 
$2.50 

Hughes, Mrs D. B. The delicate ape. Duell. 
$2.50 

Kessel, Joseph. Army of shadows; tr. from 
the French by Haakon Chevalier. Knopf. $2 
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Lawrence, Hilda. Blood upon the snow. 
Simon. $2 

MacInnes; Mrs Helen. While still we live. 
Little. $2.75 

Maclean, C. M. Farewell to Tharrus. Mac- 
millan. $2.50 

McNeilly, M. M. Heaven is too high. 
Hampton Pub. Co. (Morrow distributors). 
$3 

Mann, Thomas. Joseph, the provider; tr. 
from the German by H. T. Lowe-Porter. 
(Joseph and his brothers, v.4) Knopf. $3 
Morton, Mrs Jane. Blackbirds on the lawn. 
Coward. $2.50 

Norway, N. S. (Nevil Shute, pseud.). 
Pastoral. Morrow. $2.50 

Plummer, M. E. (Mrs Davidson Taylor). 
The collected works of Mrs Peter Wil- 
loughby. (Atlantic Monthly Press bk) 
Little. $2 

Pope, Edith. Colcorton. Scribner. $2.75 

Porter, K. A. The leaning tower, and other 
stories. Harcourt. $2.50 

Puckette, Mrs C. C. Old Mitt laughs last. 
Bobbs. $2 

Punshon, E. R. The Conqueror Inn. Mac- 
millan. $2 

Queen, Ellery, pseud., ed. The misadventures 
of Sherlock Holmes. Little. $2.50 

Reilly, Mrs Helen (Kieran). The opening 
door. Random House. $2 

Sharp, Margery (Mrs Geoffrey Castle). 
Cluny Brown. Little. $2.50 

Singer, Mrs J. F. This festive season. Har- 
court. $2.50 

Street, C. J. C. (John Rhode pseud.). Men 
die at Cyprus Lodge. Dodd. $2 

Street, J. H. By valour and arms. Dial 
Press. $3 

Thane, Elswyth, pseud. (Mrs William 
Beebe). Yankee stranger. Duell. $2.50 

Walling, R. A. J. The corpse without a clue. 
Morrow. $2 

Woolf, Virginia. A haunted house, and 
other short stories. Harcourt. $2 
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Nonfiction 

Arciniegas, German, ed. The green conti- 
nent; a comprehensive view of Latin 
America by its leading writers; tr. from 
the Spanish and Portuguese by Harriet de 
Onis and others. Knopf. $3.50 

Bailey, A. E. Daily life in Bible times. 
Scribner. $3 

Bailey, T. A. Woodrow Wilson and the 
lost peace. Macmillan. $3 

Balchen, Bernt, & others. War below zero; 
the battle for Greenland. Houghton. $2 

Beard, C. A. & Beard, M. R. A basic his- 
tory of the United States. (New home 
lib.) Garden City Pub. Co. 69c 

Becker, C. L. How new will the better 
world be? Knopf. $2.50 


Benét, S. V. America. Farrar. $1.50 

Bodley, R. V. C. Wind in the Sahara. 
Coward. $3 

Bonsal, Stephen. Unfinished _ business. 


Doubleday. $3 

Botkin, B. A., ed. A treasury of American 
folklore. Crown. $3 

Bowen, Mrs C. D. Yankee from Olympus; 
Justice Holmes and his family. (Atlantic 
Monthly Press bk) Little. $3 

Bowman, Constance. Slacks and callouses. 
Longmans. $2 

Brecht, Arnold. Prelude to silence; the end 


of the German republic. Oxford Univ. 
Press. $2 

Brogan, D. W. The American character. 
Knopf. $2.50 


Brooks, Van Wyck. The world of Wash- 
ington Irving. Dutton. $3.75 

Burns, Eugene. Then there was one; the 
U. S. S. Enterprise and the first year of 
war. Harcourt. $2.50 

Busch, N. F. My unconsidered judgment. 
Houghton. $2 

Byng, E. J. The world of the Arabs. Little. 
$2.50 

Cable, Mildred, & French, F. L. The Gobi 


desert. Macmillan. $3.50 

Callender, Harold. <A preface to peace. 
Knopf. $3 

Carlisle, N. V. & Latham, F. B. Miracles 
ahead! Macmillan. $2.75 

Cherne, L. M. The rest of your life. Double- 
day. $2.75 


Watching the world. 
McGraw. $53 


Clapper, Raymond. 
(Whittlesey House pub.) 


Colegrove, K. W. The American Senate and 
world peace. 


Vanguard Press. $2 
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Conference on science, philosophy and re. 
ligion in their relation to the democratic 
way of life, 4th, New York, 1943. Ap- 
proaches to world peace: fourth sym- 
posium; ed. by Lyman Bryson and others. 
Harper. $5 

Creighton, D. G. Dominion of the north; a 
history of Canada. Houghton. $3.50 

Cressey, G. B. Asia’s land and peoples. 
(Whittlesey House pub.) McGraw. $6 

Cunha, Euclydes da. Rebellion in the back- 
lands; tr. from Os sertées; with introduc- 
tion and notes by Samuel Putnam. Univ. 
of Chicago Press. $5 


Curti, M. E. The growth of American 


thought. Harper. $5 
Curtiss, Mrs M. K., ed. Letters home. 
Little. $2.75 
Dahl, B. M. I wanted to see. Macmillan. 
$2 


Daniel, Hawthorne. Islands of the East 
Indies. Putnam. $2.50 

Davis, Esmé (Mrs Robert F. Matz, jr). 
Esmé of Paris. Appleton-Century. $4 


DeJong, D. C. With a Dutch accent; how a 


Hollander became an American. Harper. 
$2.75 

Deutsch, Babette. Take them, stranger 
[poems]. Holt. $2 

Dos Passos, J. R. State of the nation. 
Houghton. $3 

Duff, Annis. “Bequest of wings.” Viking 
Press. $2 


Duffus, R. L. The innocents at Cedro; a 
memoir of Thorstein Veblen and some 
others. Macmillan. $2 

Dulles, F. R. The road to Teheran. Prince- 
ton Univ. Press. $2.50 

Ethridge, Mrs W. S. This little pig stayed 
home... Vanguard Press. $2.50 

Forgy, H. M. “...And pass the ammuni- 
tion”; ed. by J. S. McDowell. Appleton- 
Century. $2.50 

Fox, W. T. R. The super-powers; the United 
States, Britain and the Soviet Union, 
their responsibility for peace. (Yale Univ. 
Institute of International Studies. Pub- 
lications) Harcourt. $2 

Francis, Robert. The sound I listened for 
[poems]. Macmillan. $2 

Frank, K. B. (Paul Hagen, pseud.). 
many after Hitler. Farrar. $2 

Frederick, J. T., ed. Out of the Midwest; a 
collection of present-day writing. Whittle- 
sey House pub.) McGraw. $3.50 


Ger- 
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Freeman, D. S. Lee’s lieutenants; a study 
in command. v.3, Gettysburg to Appomat- 
tox. Scribner. $5 

Freeman, H. A., ed. Peace is the victory. 
Harper. $1.50 

Geraud, André. (Pertinax, pseud.) The 
gravediggers of France: Gamelin, Dalad- 
ier, Reynaud, Pétain, and Laval; military 
defeat, armistice, counter revolution. 
Doubleday. $6 

Gibson, Hugh. The road to foreign policy. 
Doubleday. $2.50 

Graham, Mrs E. M. Our way down East. 
Macmillan. $2 

Greenbie, M. L. (Barstow) (Mrs Sydney 
Greenbie). Lincoln’s daughters of mercy. 
Putnam. $3 

Greenhood, David. Down to earth: mapping 
for everybody. Holiday House. $4 

Greenslet, Ferris. Under the bridge. Hough- 
ton. $3 

Gregory, H. F. Anything a horse can do; 
the story of the helicopter. Reynal. $3 

Grew, J. C. Ten years in Japan. Simon. 
$3.75 
Grifin, Harold. Alaska and the Canadian 
Northwest. Norton. $2.75 
Gunther, John. D day. Harper. $3 
Hailey, F. B. Pacific battle line. Macmillan. 
$3.50 
Hazard, Paul. Books, children & men; tr. 
by Marguerite Mitchell. Horn Book. $3 

Helmericks, Mrs Constance. We live in 
Alaska. Little. $3 

Holmes, J. A. Map of my country [poems]. 
Duell. $2 

Howells, W. W. Mankind so far. (Amer- 
ican museum of natural history science ser. 
v.5) Doubleday. $4.50 

Humphries, Rolfe. The summer landscape 
[poems]. Scribner. $1.75 

Jaffe, Bernard. Men of science in America; 
the role of science in the growth of our 
country. Simon. $3.75 

Johnson, G. W. Woodrow Wilson. 
Picture bk) Harper. $2 

Josephs, Ray. Argentine diary; the inside 
Story of the coming of fascism. Random 
House. $3 

Kane, H. T. The bayous of Louisiana. 
Morrow. $3.50 

Kaye-Smith, Sheila, & Stern, G. B. Speaking 

of Jane Austen. Harper. $2.75 


(Look 
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Kohn, Hans. The idea of nationalism; a 
study in its origins and background. Mac- 
millan. $7.50 
Korngold, Ralph. Citizen Toussaint. Little. 
$3 
Landon, Fred. Lake Huron. 
lakes ser.) Bobbs. $3.50 

Landon, Mrs M. D. Anna and the King of 
Siam. Day. $3.75 

Lattimore, Owen, & Lattimore, E. H. The 
making of modern China. Norton. $2.50 

Lewis, C. S. Christian behaviour. 
lan. $1 

Ley, Willy. Rockets; the future of travel 
beyond the stratosphere. Viking Press. 
$3.50 

Lippmann, Walter. U.S. war aims. (Atlan- 
tic Monthly Press bk) Little. $1.50 

Lorwin, L. L. Postwar plans of the United 
nations. Twentieth Century Fund. $2.50 

Loveridge, Arthur. Many happy days I’ve 
squandered. Harper. $2.75 

Lucas, Jim. Combat correspondent. Reynal. 
$2.50 

McCown, C. C. The ladder of progress in 
Palestine; a story of archaeological adven- 
wure. Harper. $3.50 

McCoy, S. D. Nor death dismay; a record 
of merchant ships and merchant mariners 
in time of war. Macmillan. $2.50 

Maisel, A. Q. The wounded get back. Har- 
court. $2.50 

Miller, D. P. Via diplomatic pouch. Didier. 
$3 

Miller, Max. Daybreak for our carrier. 
(Whittlesey House pub.) McGraw. $2.50 

Milton, G. F. The use of presidential power, 
1789-1943. Little. $3 

Montgomery, Mrs Helen. The colonel's lady. 
Farrar. $2.50 

Morgan, T. B. The listening post; eighteen 
years on Vatican Hill. Putnam. $3 

Morris, John. Traveler from Tokyo. Sher- 
idan House. $2.75 

Moulton, H. G. & Marlio, Louis. The con- 
trol of Germany and Japan. Brookings 
Inst. $2 

Myrdal, Gunnar, Sterner, R. M. E. & Rose, 
Arnold. An American dilemma; the Negro 
problem and modern democracy. 2v. Har- 
per. $7.50 

Nute, G. L. Lake Superior. 
lakes ser.) Bobbs. $3.50 

O’Brien, H. V. So long, son. Putnam. 75c 
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Osborn, Fairfield, ed. The Pacific world; its 
vast distances, its lands and the life upon 
them, and its peoples. Norton. $3 

Perkins, Dexter. America and two wars. 
Little. $2 

Porter, Alyene. Papa was a preacher. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. $1.75 

Prewett, Virginia. The Americas and to- 
morrow. Dutton. $3 

Price, W. DeM. Japan’s islands of mystery. 
Day. $3 

Raff, E. D. We jumped to fight. 
bk) Duell. $2.50 

Rainier, P. W. Pipeline to battle. 
House. $2.50 

Robins, J. D. 
Duell. $3 

Rodger, George. 
Macmillan. $3 

Rolo, C. J. Wingate’s raiders. Viking Press. 
$2.50 

Rosa, Guido. 


(Eagle 
Random 


The anglers. 


incomplete 


Far on the ringing plains. 


Mexico speaks. Day. $3 
Santayana, George. Persons and places; the 
background of my life. Scribner. $2.50 
Shotwell, J. T. The great decision. Mac- 

millan. $3 

Sitwell, Sir Osbert. Left hand, right hand! 
(Atlantic Monthly Press bk) Little. $3 

Skolsky, Mrs Syd. Evenings with music. 
Dutton. $3 

Snow, Edgar. People on our side. 
House. $3.50 

Spalding, Albert. Rise to follow. 
$3.50 

Stern, G. B. Trumpet voluntary. 
"lan. $2.75 

Stettinius, E. R. Lend-lease, weapon for 
victory. Macmillan. $3 

Stowe, Leland. They shall not sleep. Knopf. 
$3 

Teale, E. W. Dune boy. Dodd. $3 

Tregaskis, R. W. Invasion diary. Random 
House. $2.75 

Visson, André. The coming struggle for 
peace. Viking Press. $3 

A war atlas for Americans; prepared with 
the assistance of the Office of War Infor- 
mation; pub. for Council on books in war- 
time. Simon. $2.50; $1 paper 

Ward, A. C. A literary journey through 
wartime Britain. Oxford Univ. Press. $2 

Watts, Franklin, & Ausiibel, Nathan, eds. 
Voices of history, 1943-44; speeches and 
papers of Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin, 
Chiang, Hitler and other leaders delivered 


Random 
Holt. 


Macmil- 
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during 1943. 
Phoenix. $3.50 

Wecter, Dixon. When Johnny comes march- 
ing home. Houghton. $3 

Welles, Sumner. The 
Harper. $3 

Welles, Winifred (Mrs H. H. Shearer). The 
shape of memory [poems]. Holt. $2 

Wend, Milton. How to live in the country 
without farming. Doubleday. $2.50 

Werfel, F. V. Jacobowsky and the colonel; 
tr. by G. O. Arlt [play]. Viking Press. $2 

Wertenbaker, C. C. Invasion! Appleton- 
Century. $2.50 

Wriston, H. M. Strategy of peace. 
Peace Foundation. $1; 50c paper 

Wynner, Edith, & Lloyd, Georgia. 
light on peace plans. Dutton. $5 


(Grammercy publication) 
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PLANS APPROVED 

Plans approved by the Division of 
School Buildings and Grounds of the 
Department include the following: 

Narrowsburg, new heating system for Lake 
Huntington School, $1000; approved August 
30th 

Old Bethpage, installing oil burners, $1660; 
approved September 5th 

Henrietta, installation of boiler, $1593; ap- 
proved September 5th 

Port Ewen, addition to house toilets, $1200; 
approved September 5th 

District 5, West Seneca,. Erie county, addi- 
tions and alterations, $34,883; approved Sep- 
tember 6th 

Leonardsville, bus garage, $8724.46; approved 
September 19th 

Batavia, addition to Holland Land Office 
building, $1200; approved September 20th 

Cassadaga Valley, resurfacing roads, $12,820; 
approved September 20th 

Spencer, repairs, $1301.58; 
tember 20th 


approved Sep- 


4) 


Dr W. K. Wilson, supervisor in the 


Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds of the Department, has been 
serving as educational consultant to the 
Reading, Mass., board of education in the 
development of a _ school building 
program. 
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